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PREFACE 


THESE utterances, taken by his family from 
various sources, were never revised by the 


Archbishop himself. 


Priv OF THE: LATEST 
UTTERANCES OF FREDERICK 
TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY 


CHARGE TO ORDINATION 
CANDIDATES 


Delivered in the Chapel of the Old Palace, Canter- 
bury, at Trinity, 1902. 


S. John, xvii. 19. 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 


THESE are mysterious words. It is well 
that they should be considered by those 
entering, and walking in, the discharge of the 
Ministry. 

There are two questions which arise out of 
these words. First, how could Christ sanctify 
Himself ; and in the second place, how does 
Christ’s sanctification of Himself affect us? 

Let us take the second first. 
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Men obtain sanctification by the teaching of 
those who are already sanctified. 

Sanctification of the Teacher is the great 
source of the sanctification of the Learner. The 
teaching must be imperfect if the teacher be 
not himself sanctified. Christ undertook the 
sanctification of the whole world through his 
disciples, and therefore He had to sanctify them. 
If you are really to preach God in such a sense 
as to teach the spiritual life of the taught, the 
source of power must be in your own spiritual 
life. 

Other agencies are possible. For example, 
the Bible, the experience of life, the example 
of good men, and so on. But after all, all 
these instruments only do half the work, and 
are by no means successful always. 

The Bible teaches, if we go to it, and read it, 
and persist in applying its teaching to our own 
lives. Its teaching is recognised by the spiritual 
instinct within us. If we have the instinct to 
love, the Bible will lead us to lessons of love. 
But inasmuch as it depends on the state of that 
within the man, it is deficient. 

Man’s conscience has learned from life and 
example, from sights and words, much that is 
good, much also that is the perversion of truth. 
The man who trusts to his own experience may 
learn some truth, but very imperfectly. He 
will be full of prejudices and of strange 
doctrines, even in that which he has gathered 
for himself out of the Bible. 
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So is it with all other instruments when taken 
alone. Even the Bible with no Teacher fails to 
teach. The ordinary intellect of man is not 
capable of taking in all the Bible teaches of 
spiritual things, and may very likely fail sadly 
in interpreting the Heavenly Word. 

The instruments of teaching are in the hands 
of Conscience, and this is often perverted. 
Therefore the man’s own interpretation of the 
Bible is very poor. 

Other instruments there are—Creeds, forms 
of Prayer, writings of good men, intercourse 
with saintly characters. There is society with 
its moral code varying. All these contain much 
good, but never attain to the real level of 
spiritual teacher. 

The Teacher comes in to translate the Bible 
into life, as Christ translated the spiritual life 
into human life, by the exhibition of His own 
life. 

If the Teacher is really to penetrate the soul, 
and lay hold of heart and conscience, he must 
possess in himself what he wishes to kindle in 
others, The spiritual power of mind over mind 
resides in the heart. 

So Christ looked on His own spiritual life as 
the great means of teaching the spiritual life to 
His disciples—by His presence, by intercom- 
munion, by words from a soul full of spiritual 
life already. This is the only way He taught, 
the only way they could be taught. This is the 
rule of all teaching of the highest things. So 
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true is this, so high does the application of it 
rise, that even He sanctified Himself to sanctify 
others. 

But how could He sanctify Himself? Was 
He not already perfect ? Was not His spiritual 
life at the very highest level at which it could 
stand? Nay! He had things to learn. -He 
took on Himself our imperfect humanity, with 
its liability to temptation, lasting to the very 
end of life. He had weaknesses such as we have. 

As with His human body, so with His soul. 
He had to grow in wisdom and grace. He had 
battles with self. He had to pass through this 
discipline. There was progress in His human 
life, as in us. He had to climb up to the ful- 
ness of sanctification. In this consisted His 
sanctification. 

So He sanctified Himself, and led His dis- 
ciples on by the same path. They had to 
sanctify others. They had to lift humanity to 
the Heavenly level. So by the spiritual life 
within Himself, from that day to this, does He 
fill His disciples and us, if we are willing to be 
filled. 

He might have come as a great Teacher, 
without imperfection. But instead He under- 
took the perpetual ascent to the crown, until 
His lesson of obedience was completed, in order 
that sanctification may be completed in us. 

The lesson we may learn from this is—He 
came imperfect purposely to pass through the 
moral training which He expects of all fallen 
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men, to lead them ever upwards. His teachers 
must also sanctify themselves. In no other 
way can the work be done by His ministers. 

How can we do the work? Look within. 
Are we striving upwards? Are we trying to 
sanctify ourselves in the same sense as He did? 
Do you take the lesson you are teaching into 
your own life, or do you think that merely by 
study you can teach the Bible? First learn the 
love of Gop, and His forgiveness of yourself. 

In so far as a minister may be deficient, such 
deficiency may be in learning, or in inactivity, or 
in partial blindness, but the one quite fatal defi- 
ciency is the want of looking to his own life. 

If Christ looked to the sanctification of self, 
how much more ought we? 

We may neglect to teach ourselves in the 
teaching of others. Does the Priest fail to 
reach the hearts of his people? Often it is 
because he does not look to self. His duty 
is to sanctify all those who belong to him. 
How can he do so, when he does not sanctify 
himself ? 

My brethren, we cannot too deeply impress 
this on our own souls. No failure so sure, no 
failure so unpardonable, in the ministry. 

I pray you lay this to your hearts, If He 
found this to be the one way of teaching His 
Church from the first days till now, you who 
are His ministers cannot neglect it. 

My brethren, sanctify yourselves, that you 
may sanctify others. 


VISITATION CHARGE ON EDUCA- 
TION (incoMPLETE) 


Delivered at Canterbury, Ashford, Maidstone, and 
Croydon, October, 1902. 


Tue subject which is engaging the attention 
of all England at the present time, and seriously 
concerns the work of the Church, is the Educa- 
tion Billintroduced by the Government and now 
passing through the House of Commons. To 
such a Bill the Church cannot afford to be in- 
different ; for the lives of the great majority of 
our people must be profoundly influenced by 
what they learn in childhood, and twenty years 
hence all England will assuredly show the effects 
of what is being done for the children now. 
The striking close of the Parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus conveys to us our Lord’s 
teaching on this matter. For there, the high 
value of early religious teaching is put beyond 
all question: not even a miracle can plant 
religious truth so firmly and permanently in 
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the soul as early familiarity with the teaching’ 
of Revelation. 

The education given in School is not and 
can never be the only religious instruction that 
the nature of a child demands. The education 
given in the home ought to be, and very often 
is, more effective and more valuable than all 
that the school can give. No school can do 
what is done by religious parents. Both the 
school, and the home, must have as their highest 
aim the training and development of the spiritual 
and intellectual faculties : if the home be truly 
religious, the spiritual faculty will be the gainer ; 
if the school be truly effective, the intellects of 
the children will be cultivated and informed. 

Parents should frequently be urged to con- 
sider the blessing that they can bestow on their 
children by making the home what it ought to 
be. Most parents love their children ; all parents 
have to learn how to show that love. It is not 
loving children to indulge them without being 
sure that the indulgence is right. It is not 
loving children to let them grow up disobedient, 
or untrue, or hot-tempered. It is loving children 
to bring them up sweet-tempered, true, con- 
scientious, unselfish ; and there is only one sure 
way of doing it, and that way is by setting 
them the example. 

Children need these things; but these things 
are not enough by themselves. They need also 
to learn all that will help them to live the life 
to which God shall callthem. They need know- 
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ledge of various kinds. God has given us His 
Holy Word ; children ought to learn to read, 
that they may be able to read the Revelation 
which has been given. And when they grow 
up they will need to be able to read for almost 
every employment they can enter into. They 
will certainly find themselves hampered in all the 
work they will have to do if they cannot read 
what instructions are contained in books. 

I need not pursue the line I am taking any 
further. The end of the argument is that schools 
are needed both for forming religious character 
and for giving religious knowledge. Parents 
can give the most valuable part of religious 
instruction, but they cannot give the whole. 
And, in fact, the healthy progress of the nation 
largely depends on our schools. 

The Church is deeply concerned in the homes 
of the people. There are few things of equal 
importance to all the Church’s work. But Bills 
in Parliament cannot deal directly with this 
matter. And though legislation by the State 
must gravely affect the moral character of the 
homes in which the children live, yet the main 
part of what can be done will always belong to 
the Church and to the sphere of spiritual things. 
Whether we do enough in handling this subject, 
whether we preach as often, as fully, as clearly as 
we ought on the duty of parents to their children, 
whether we press home the precepts of the New 
Testament as we should in this regard, this, 
indeed, is a most important question. And I 
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confess that I greatly doubt whether we, the 
ministers of the Gospel, fully discharge the 
duties of our office in this particular. 

But I have said this because in considering 
the subject of education we are in danger of 
allowing our minds to dwell on some parts of 
the whole question to the exclusion of other 
parts of even greater importance. 

I now proceed to the consideration of the 
Bill as it stands. 

It proposes :— 

1. To organise and improve all Secondary 
Education. 

2. To include in that organisation the Ele- 
mentary Education already in existence, and 
make it efficient and complete. 

3. To put both these grades of Education 
-on a secure financial basis. 

4. Tomake the existing Schools and Colleges 
the starting point of the whole scheme, intro- 
ducing such modifications as appear to be 
necessary. 

I think these aims are approved by the whole 
country, and there is no dispute except on the 
details of the method by which they are to be 
reached, 
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THe ORGANISATION OF OUR SECONDARY 
EpvucATION 


The Bill proposes to organise our Secondary 
Education by calling on the County Councils to 
undertake the task. The Council of every 
County and of every County-Borough is re- 
quired to consider the needs of Secondary Edu- 
cation in its own area, and to supply or aid in 
supplying those needs, and for this purpose 
may use the money coming to them under the 
Customs and Excise Act, 1890, and may also 
impose a rate, not exceeding twopence in the 
pound, on their own area. 

All schools or colleges provided or aided 
by these Councils are required to have a Con- 
science Clause. 

Nothing is said of hostels entirely main- 
tained without aid from the Councils and 
sending their inmates to a school or college 
provided and maintained by the Councils being 
required to have a Conscience Clause for their 
inmates. And it appears, therefore, as the Bill 
now stands, that such hostels might be set up 
without any such clause. 

Under the head of Higher or Secondary 
Education, Training colleges are included. 

And the Local Authority may also spend 
money in the co-ordination of all forms of 
education. Such co-ordination may obviously 
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be effected by the founding of Exhibitions or 
Scholarships from a lower to a higher kind of 
school, by arranging for the joint instruction 
of pupils from different schools in special sub- 
jects by the employment of masters to teach in 
different schools on different days; and in 
many similar ways. 


ORGANISATION OF ELEMENTARY EpucaTIONn 


The control of all secular instruction is put 
under the Local Education Authority. The 
provision and control of religious instruction 
in schools entirely maintained by the Local 
Authority is left to that authority subject to 
the Cowper-Temple Clause. In denominational 
schools there are special arrangements for pre- 
serving the denominational character. 

All schools are maintained by the rates, but 
the buildings of denominational schools, re- 
maining as they do the property of the denom- 
ination, are a charge upon the denomination 
for repairs and improvements. 

This must be a very considerable burden, and 
justifies the claim of the denomination to the 
share they are allowed in the arrangement, 
namely, that every denominational school shall 
have six managers, four of them appointed 
by the denomination under the Trust Deeds, 
and two by the Local Authority under regu- 
lations not yet formally made. 

B 
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The rest of the Bill is occupied with data 
showing the manner in which the work already 
described is to be effected. 


CoMMENTARY ON THE FOREGOING 


The principles laid down for dealing with 
higher education do not appear to contain any 
legislation of an objectionable character. The 
necessity for organising education of this kind 
has been pressed upon us for many years. It 
has been repeatedly pressed upon us that all 
education suffers if any important portion is 
left out of sight. And the bare fact that the 
Bill proposes to deal with this deficiency is 
enough to give it a very high value of its own. 
For many years the need has been visible and 
the delay in meeting that need has already done 
serious mischief. If the Bill had aimed at 
remedying this defect and nothing more, it 
would well have deserved very high praise. 
The Bill does not create an organisation, but 
it empowers the County and County Borough 
Councils to create it, and it uses therefore already 
existing machinery. There will be serious differ- 
ences of opinion whether it is best to use existing 
machinery or to create entirely new. There are 
not a few who would advocate the creation of 
entirely new bodies for the purpose. It will be 
urged that the County Councils have no special 
knowledge of the subject ; and that to deal with 
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it requires much special knowledge. And this 
seems very plausible and convinces many people. 
But Englishmen have almost invariably followed 
the other method and it seems to me with 
justice. Just as our Parliament is elected on 
the broadest grounds of popular preference, and 
yet has to deal with every subject that concerns 
the welfare of the country, so in every depart- 
ment of human life, the same rule holds good. 
The rule ought to be ultimately determined 
by those who know, but those who know must 
rule by convincing those who do not know. 
And the common sense of such bodies as the 
County Councils, when they see what they have 
to do, will be safer to trust than selections of 
experts who are always tempted and often yield 
to the temptation to put excessive value on 
discoveries and inventions of their own. ‘The 
County Councils will soon find out how to use 
the knowledge of others ; will consult the ex- 
perts and will judge of the value of their advice. 
It is a great gain to be set free from adding to 
our many occasions of contests, and from the 
evils which such contests invariably bring with 
them. The Councils being elected for general 
purposes are much more likely to be impartial 

than bodies elected for the sole purpose of dealing 
- with a hot controversy. 

The one defect in the proposal is the ex- 
clusion of women. And this defect runs 
through all the Bill. It is not so serious in 
this part of the Bill as in the details which 
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touch on the immediate administration of the 
schools ; it would be a very great improvement 
if women were freely admitted to all bodies 
which had to deal directly with schools for 
girls. I doubt if it would be wise to enforce 
such admission, but I think it a serious mistake 
to make it altogether impossible. 


Tue RELATION OF THE HIGHER AND LOWER 
GRADES OF EDUCATION 


If the Bill contained nothing more than the 
establishment of a single Authority to deal 
with all grades of Education up to the Uni- 
versities it would be worth while to pass it for 
that and for that alone. In no other way could 
we ever obtain a complete educational system. 
One great defect at present is the disjointed 
condition of our machinery. Instead of a 
definite purpose running through it and com- 
bining all the parts so as to assist one another, 
each institution is managed with a sole view 
to what can be done by itself alone. The 
efficiency of our Schools would be greatly in- 
creased by putting them into relations with 
one another. One of the purposes if not the 
most important purpose of an educational 
system is certainly to make it possible for every 
child in accordance with his natural powers of 
mind to rise from the lowest education to 
the highest. The child of the day labourer, 
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if he possess by God’s gift intellectual power 
sufficient, ought to be supplied with oppor- 
tunities for obtaining entrance into the Uni- 
versity. ‘This aim will never be reached unless 
the whole Educational machinery is under one 
specially chosen authority. Even short of this 
result the unity of purpose obtained by the 
unity of control is sure to make every part 
much more efficient than it would otherwise be. 
I insist on this the more emphatically be- 
cause the Bill did not originally contain this 
feature. It was introduced in consequence of 
pressure from almost all who care for Educa- 
tion at all. It is not possible clearly to 
forecast the consequences that are sure to follow 
from the introduction of this entirely new 
position of our whole system. There is at 
present an uncertainty of aim in all our Educa- 
tional Institutions which can be cured by unity 
pervading all grades of teaching and it can be 
cured by nothing else. 


ORGANISATION OF OUR ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


The Organisation of Elementary Education 
is the part of the Bill which most directly touches 
the work of the Parochial Clergy. The pro- 
posal to put the cost upon the rates sets the 
Clergy free from the pressure, at present almost 
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intolerable in many places, by which, and by 
which alone, it has been possible to maintain the 
Church Schools. Taking the country as a whole 
the Laity have done their duty to the Church 
in fair measure. But it has been found im- 
possible to soften the growing sense of the in- 
justice of an arrangement which required the 
Church Layman to pay Rates for the main- 
tenance of a system which he dislikes, and also 
to pay subscriptions for the maintenance of 
another system which has strong claims upon 
him. ‘The Church Schools have been created 
and maintained for a definite purpose. But this 
purpose cannot be fulfilled if a rule is to be 
made excluding the use of formularies which 
are essential to good instruction of the kind 
required. 

It is not unfair to call upon the Church to do 
something real in order that Churchmen may 
have the control of the religious instruction in 
their own schools. But the Church under this 
Bill gives the buildings which have been erected 
at the cost of such sacrifices as no other class of 
men have been called upon to undergo. Mr. 
Chamberlain is right in maintaining that there 
are two alternatives ; to have secular schools or 
to have schools which do impartial justice to 
every denomination alike. The present system 
imposes on Churchmen a kind of instruction 
which they do not recognise in any sense as 
their own. It is absurd to insist that they ought 
to be content with it. The Bill gives them 
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guarantees for the character of the religious 
instruction. No system can be just which refuses 
them such guarantees. 

And this absence of guarantees is pushed to 
the extreme. Until 1885 the London School 
Board allowed the managers of the schools under 
their control to discuss among themselves the 
character of the religious instruction that any 
candidate for;the mastership would be likely to 
give. In 1885 the Board ruled out all such 
discussions, and every master is left to himself to 
give whatever religious doctrines he himself ap- 
proves. The children of the Church are to be 
taught the doctrines of the Unitarians and the 
Church is to be content to have it so. ‘The 
Nonconformists call this justice. The Church 
does not. 

But, on the other hand, I am bound to say 
that the Nonconformists have a right to com- 
plain that the Bill is not absolutely just to 
them. For there are in the country not a few 
instances of Church schools which are the only 
schools in their districts. In such places the 
children of Nonconformists have to attend the 
Church school because there is no other. And 
they are thus often compelled either to receive 
the religious instruction given by the Church 
authorities or to get no religious instruction at 
all. I should be prepared to suggest means 
for obviating this injustice. But it is un- 
necessary, because Mr. Balfour has already 
taken public notice of the grievance, and has 
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implied that he will consider how it may best 
be remedied. We are bound, as Churchmen, 
to save the Church from any action which 
may discredit our reputation by our appearing 
not to care about justice to others at the very 
time that we are claiming justice for ourselves. 

In concluding this part of my charge, I feel 
bound to add that there are very many details 
which are of some importance, and might be 
dealt with in such a charge as this. But I do 
not think I shall serve any useful purpose by 
going into such details. 


Tue TRANSFER OF THE SCHOOLS 


Sudden and violent changes in a system al- 
ready in full work must always bring dangers 
and inconveniences of their own which it is 
dificult to foresee and still more difficult to 
prepare for. The Bill proposes to take the 
schools and colleges as they are. They require 
much to be done for them. It will be necessary 
to raise money by strenuous effort in every 
diocese to pay off debts ; to restore dilapidations ; 
and the like. But Ido not anticipate any serious 
difficulty in meeting the demand. The promise 
of complete support to our schools in the future 
is well worth a very serious effort on our part to 
meet it. 

The Local Authority will be in a position to 
make many valuable improvements in the course 
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of instruction, especially of scientific instruction. 
The present teaching of science in Elementary 
Schools is of exceedingly little value. The 
teachers have never had either directions or 
opportunity to follow the governing rule of all 
such teaching to children, namely, begin with 
the concrete. It is the besetting temptation of 
teachers of science to begin at the other end. 
When they see how clearly and neatly a general 
rule sums up a mass of details, they are always 
tempted to believe that they can spare the 
young learner very much by making him learn 
the rule by heart and deduce the ordinary facts 
from it. Induction which begins with facts and 
climbs to general principles seems so slow, so 
clumsy, so uninviting ; deduction which begins 
with general principles is so royal, so rapid, so 
apparently complete, that it seems a far easier 
path to tread. But meanwhile the child has 
the very vaguest notion what the words which 
he has learnt really mean. I remember when I 
was an Inspector examining a School of some 
pretension to scientific knowledge, I had asked 
for a list of the subjects taught, and in the 
list I found Zoology. I examined the class in 
Zoology and presently, on asking what they had 
learnt of that subject I was told by a sharp lad 
that he had learnt that ruminants were vege- 
table feeders. I asked the boy what the word 
ruminants meant. ‘The ‘answer given was a class 
of animals. Have you ever seen one? “I don’t 
know, Sir, but I think not. Then you would 
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not know the animal if you did see it? No, 
Sir. And the School was in the country and 
the boy must have passed half-a-dozen cows 
that morning on his way to school. ‘This, no 
doubt, was an extreme instance, but it illus- 
trates a blunder of method which is by no 
means uncommon. The use of machinery 
has been growing in the farms of England 
for many years. And yet how many boys in 
our National Schools know the construction 
of a reaping machine or threshing machine? 
Knowledge of this kind would be deeply in- 
teresting both to the children, and to the parents 
of the children, and to win their interest is of 
the highest value. Its intellectual effect is of 
the highest. The boy who has been trained to 
use his brains on the understanding of the science 
which is, as it were, in constant operation around 
him is sure to find in the course of his life new 
calls for using his brains in the same way again 
and new material on which to use them. 

The improvement of the Elementary Schools 
in this way will react on the training of the 
teachers and much improve the work done in 
Training Colleges, The present teaching of 
science in the Elementary Schools is, as a rule, 
not worth having. It has no permanence, and 
yet if it is to have real value it ought to be 
the most permanent acquisition of all that 
school can give. And if encouragement were 
given to the masters I have no doubt they 
would rapidly improve their methods, 


SPEECH ON TEMPERANCE 


Delivered at Salisbury on the occasion of the Church 
of England Temperance Society's Annual Festival, 
October 2oth, 1go02. 


My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—I come 
here to-day in accordance with the invitation 
of your Bishop, made to me some considerable 
time back. I confess that on Saturday I tried 
very hard to persuade him that he could do very 
well without me, and asked him altogether to 
set me free from the engagement. But when I 
found that I could get here from Canterbury 
and back within the day I decided to come. 
I have been a worker in the cause of Tem- 
perance for many years—lI feel very strongly 
the importance of it and hope that steady 
perseverance will gradually win its way. And 
I am glad to think that steady perseverance 
has already won its way very far. It is going 
steadily on. Although we go on very slowly, 
yet for all that, when I look back over the 
history of this cause, I can see that, although 
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we move slowly, we always move onwards. 
There are fluctuations here and there, and in 
some places where they were once very zealous 
they are not now so enthusiastic, and in other 
places they are more zealous now than they 
have ever been before. However, we are still 
gaining, and there are still those who take a 
deep interest in the work, and feel full of hope. 
I must confess that I have never at any time 
seen any reason for despair. I have watched 
for many years and seen reasonable people con- 
vinced, and the numbers increased of those who 
are prepared to back up the cause whenever 
they can find opportunity to do it ; therefore I 
say that the work ought to go on in the same 
way in which it has gone on hitherto. 

What is the real purpose of all this? What 
is it we have a right to put before Christians as 
a reason why they should join us? Why, it is 
the ground on which we stand as the duty of 
Christians to help each other in a Christian 
warfare. Every man is engaged in a warfare, if 
he is a Christian at all, against the temptations 
of this present life, and in that warfare he must 
proceed in ahaleves various forms it may 
assume until the day of his death. If he is 
slack in that, he is not really true to his Master 
—to his Sepiour We know this very well. It 
is one of the elementary truths of the Christian 
faith. Our Lord died for us because of our 
sins. He died that He might set us free from 
the bondage of sin; and the real Christian 
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makes that the real aim of his life. He must 
fight the battle within himself, and he must 
endeavour to give himself up entirely to the 
love of Christ. What is it that all Christian 
teaching begins and ends in? It begins and 
ends in the love of the Saviour—a love which 
he showed to us all through His Incarnation 
and His wonderful death and resurrection : 
that love which He showed to us as the 
foundation of the whole Christian system. And 
what He asks in return is always the same— 
that we should love Him as He has loved us; 
and all our relations with Him turn around 
that one thing. It is the duty of everyone to 
endeavour with his utmost strength to help his 
neighbour in the same great effort. If a man 
can help another to be a better Christian, he 
must as a Christian give that help. And so 
this Society is banded together for that great 
purpose—to help men to fight against a most 
fearful evil. We know the consequences of it. 
We know the mischief that it does; and the 
more we look at it we know better and better 
that there is no sin the consequences of which 
are so terrible, and so utterly opposed to all the 
beauties and the excellencies of the Christian 
life and the Christian welfare. It is impossible 
for us to look at it without coming to that 
conclusion very speedily, and the one way by 
which we know we can do anything to help 
our neighbours in this matter is by removing 
temptation itself from their path. I have heard 
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people argue that temptations are good things. 
A clergyman in my Diocese of London once 
wrote to ask me whether I was not very much 
perplexed by the fact that our Lord in His 
Prayer bade us pray to be delivered from tempta- 
tion; and he went on to say that temptation 
was a good thing: it was a trial of life, and 
was what made men really advance further and 
further in the service of the Lord and in their 
approach to Him. “How could they show,” 
he said, “their love except by fighting with 
temptation?” He did not at all understand 
why it was that our Lord put into the Prayer 
that we should be delivered from temptation 
if it was really of no good to us. I told him 
in reply that he might depend upon it that the 
more he kept out of temptation himself, and 
the more he helped other people out of it, the 
more he would really help them in their Chris- 
tian course ; because, however much we remove 
the temptations, we should find quite enough 
still left to give us all the discipline that we need. 
The temptation comes, as our Lord has told 
us “it must needs be that offences come.” 
Offences, which is the translation given us, 
means ‘stumbling blocks.” They are sure 
to come, and however many you remove there 
will be enough left to discipline you exceed- 
ingly. If you are still fighting, you need not 
be in the least afraid that any effort you 
make to diminish temptations will do harm 
instead of good. Diminish them as much as 
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you may, there will be quite a sufficient remain- 
der to try you severely. But the temptations 
very often indeed are too much for our strength, 
and we must be absolutely ignorant of the 
weakness of human nature if we did not know 
that it would be a great blessing to have these 
temptations removed from our path. And this 
is backed up in our Lord’s teaching, when he 
says elsewhere : “It must needs be that offences 
come, but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.” And any man who thinks of these 
words will say to himself: “Very well, if 
I am a Christian and love the Lord, and He 
has said this to me, I must look very care- 
fully to see that I shall not be the one to 
put any temptation in the path of another. 
At any rate, I will hold myself free from 
that which the Lord has so condemned” ; 
for said the Lord, ‘“‘ Better for that man that 
he shall be drowned in the depths of the sea.” 
It is therefore better that anything should 
happen to a man than that he should be the 
occasion of his brother’s fall. 

Of course, I admit at once that we must refer 
everything of this kind to a man’s own con- 
science ; but nevertheless, we are bound to put 
before that conscience what the Lord has said. 
Does your conscience say that it is a small 
matter whether you put the temptation in 
another man’s path or not? Does your con- 
science tell you that you must not allow your 
Christian liberty to be interfered with by 
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another man’s affairs? You know that you 
cannot say that. And so it is that Temperance 
Societies, and the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society among them, make it a great 
object to diminish temptations to intemperance. 
Wherever it is possible to diminish it, we do so 
as far as we can by making it perfectly clear that 
our own example, at any rate, is not on the wrong 
side. I myself have thought it best, ever since 
I began to have much to do with the cause, to 
become a total abstainer. I do not advocate 
this as a good thing in itself. There is no 
value in it at all in itself; but I do advocate it 
as one of the means by which we can impress 
the truth upon our fellowmen. Ido not call 
upon any man, if his own conscience does not 
bid him, to join me in this. I would rather not 
have a man at my side who joined me against 
his conscience. Let a man give me his free 
support whenever he can, and I will welcome it 
so long as it is given in real truth. It is true 
that a great many of those who are not total 
abstainers are doing excellent work in the cause 
of Temperance ; a most valuable work, and I 
value it. But everyone of us, whether joining 
as a total abstainer or not, is bound to do what 
in his conscience he thinks the best for his fellow- 
men and remove the temptations out of their 
path. I do say you must not be indifferent. 
That, at any rate, is clearly not Christian. If 
you are indifferent, and say, “He is to look 
after himself ; I will look after myself,” I say 
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that is not Christian at all. If the Lord had 
acted upon any such principle, where would 
have been our salvation? And if we are to 
follow the example of the Lord, don’t you know 
that that means a certain amount of self- 
sacrifice? You cannot serve the Lord without 
self-sacrifice ; but whether this is the right self- 
sacrifice or not is another question. Let it be 
decided by your conscience whether this kind 
is precisely the right sort for you. But if you 
think you are going to be a Christian without 
self-sacrifice you are making a fearful mistake. 
And if you are a real Christian, you will find out 
before you die the fact that to be indifferent in 
such a cause as this really means to be in- 
different to the cause of Christ Himself, and 
caring nothing about the welfare of the souls of 
those for whom the Lord died. The Lord died 
for them. He loves them still, now that they 
are worse sinners, perhaps, than they were, and 
He desires to bring them back into His flock 
once more ; and if they are driven towards the 
attainment of His recognition at the last, and 
are earnestly desirous to be marked as belonging 
to Him, then indeed they are sure to be follow- 
ing what their conscience thinks best. 

We endeavour to remove temptation in various 
ways. One is by personal example ; and if it 
was not for the total abstainers, I do not think 
that the Society would long continue to exist. 
They do supply that enthusiasm without which 
such a Society cannot exist. They do supply 
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something of the heat and determination, and 
something of that sort of perseverance which is 
absolutely essential if this Society is to do its 
work ; and without such work being done, how 
can we hope that we can rescue our fellow- 
men from the terrible abyss of evil into which 
so large a number have turned ? 

Drunkenness is still very great, although there 
is, I believe, a certain diminution of it, due 
very largely, no doubt, to the working of these 
Temperance Societies. But at the same time the 
evil is still a fearful one. There is still an enor- 
mous amount of it. It is impossible to say that 
drunkenness has gone from this country alto- 
gether. In many parts the one thing that has 
done, and is doing, more mischief than anything 
else is drunkenness. It cannot be denied that 
there are many men who are driven mad by the 
consequences of this sin, and many children who 
are half starved and lose all true education simply 
because their fathers, and sometimes, also, their 
mothers, have given way to this terrible seduc- 
tion of alcoholic liquors. You cannot deny 
that over and over again you have come across 
men who might have been respectable and happy 
in their families, who might have found their 
homes a sort of anticipation of Heaven itself, 
but for this terrible temptation. Neither can 
you deny that the love of husbands for their 
wives, and wives for their husbands, and brothers 
and sisters for each other, is often lost through 
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this great sin. You cannot deny that it is still 
prevailing to a terrible extent ; and although it 
is said that there is a diminution, Iam afraid in 
one particular the mischief is increasing just 
where one would specially desire to see it de- 
crease. J mean that there is more drunkenness 
among women than there was not very long ago; 
that those who ought to be the purifiers of all 
society to which they belong, and ought to be 
examples in sobriety, in purity, and in self- 
restraint, they, too, sometimes give way to the 
temptation. It is easier for women now in many 
places to get intoxicants than it was before. 
Special provision is very often made to enable 
women to procure stimulants without the know- 
ledge of their husbands, and so keep secrecy in 
the matter, and not have to face the shame 
which befalls them when they are in the presence 
of respectable people. Bearing this in mind, 
the danger is indeed serious. If the mother 
falls, what hope is there for the children in her 
household that they will be brought up as Chris- 
tians should be? It is fearful to contemplate. 
I speak of these things as I know them, for I 
have taken much interest in this matter, and 
have studied with great care what it is that is 
going on all around us and all over the country, 
and I see how there are still these terrible truths 
and facts which we do not at present seem to be 
able to grapple with, mainly, no doubt, because 
of the amount of support which comes to them 
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from our legislation. We want, if possible, by 
legislation to diminish these temptations to the 
utmost. 

We know that the difference between the 
tempted man and the untempted man is almost 
immeasurable and almost miraculous in its 
effects. The tempted man very often indeed 
holds out for a time and yields at last ; the un- 
tempted man does not fall whenever the tempta- 
tion comes. There is many a drunkard who 
would very soon be able to master himself, but 
he is surrounded by the temptations, and the 
whole organisation of our dealing with this 
matter is such as to keep these surroundings 
always around him. It is dreadful to think of 
the struggle that sometimes these men have to 
come through in their endeavour to escape from 
the merciless grip of the temptation which has 
once laid hold on them. I have seen men come 
to me about it, and I am sorry to say some of 
them have been priests of the Church, acknow- 
ledging their sin and flinging themselves on the 
floor in despair, because it seemed to them that 
there was no possibility of escape while the 
enemy, both from within and without, was 
conspiring against the unhappy victims. 

It is the truth, too, that in many cases 
the victims themselves would be rejoiced if 
the public-houses did not exist, and the temp- 
tation thereby be taken away in any form 
or fashion. I remember once in the House 
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of Lords a Peer saying, in answer to some- 
thing that was said on behalf of the limitation 
of these temptations, ‘that it appears from the 
account you give and from the petitions now 
lying upon the table, that you get them from 
the most drunken places in the country.” And 
it is true. There are a great many drunken 
people who do not desire to continue to be 
drunk. They petition earnestly and passion- 
ately for relief from this perpetual struggle. 
We go amongst them, and all we say is, 
“ Deliver yourself ; abstain from it ; do not go 
into the public-house.”” This is not enough. 
What they really want is some help in the doing 
of it, because the temptation is too much for 
their strength. Do not be content just to pass by 
those who are suffering in this dreadful way. 
Remember your duty to God as a Christian, or 
you cannot say that you belong to Him and 
that you are following His example. It is not 
in us to try to cheat ourselves into thinking that 
we are Christians in our conduct, if in that con- 
duct we show that we are indifferent to the 
great sin of our fellow-men. There is no sin 
from which we are not bound to deliver them if 
we can, and from which we ought not to cleanse 
them. There is no evil in their lives which we 
ought not to help them to remove. The Lord 
washed His disciples’ feet, and spoke of it in 
such a way as to show that He meant it to be a 
sign of that washing by which alone we are 
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fitted for the great day of His judgment, and 
for joining Him in Heaven. He washed the 
disciples’ feet, and in that way bid them see 
that if He, their Lord and Master, washed their 
feet, it was their duty to wash one another’s 
feet. 


SERMON ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Transcript of Sermon preached at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, on his eighty-first birthday (St. Andrew’s Day), 
1902. 


1st Corinthians, ix. 16-17. 


**For though I preach the gospel, I have nothing 
to glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea, 
woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel! For 
if I do this thing willingly, I have a reward: but 
if against my will, a dispensation of the gospel is 
committed unto me.” 


In this chapter St. Paul defines his exact posi- 
tion among the Apostles. He was commanded 
to preach the gospel to the whole earth, and he 
speaks of himself here, of a special command 
being given to him. He did consider that 
he, above all other preachers of the gospel, had 
a special call. No one could preach the gospel 
without a call from the Master and Lord of the 
Church, but St. Paul looked upon his own call 
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as something special to himself, considering what 
he had been before he came into the Church, 
considering how it had pleased the Lord to come 
and personally open his eyes, how the Lord had 
recognised all those struggles which had gone on 
in his conscience, which made the Lord declare 
that he knew that he was kicking against the 
pricks. Vehement as he was in persecuting the 
Church, the pricks of conscience made him doubt 
whether or not he was doing what the Lord 
would have him to do. The Lord came sud- 
denly upon him, and opened his eyes to see that 
there was, and could be, no other end but this to 
the struggle in which he was engaged. He was 
fighting within himself because it had been re- 
vealed to him that he was not really fulfilling 
the Lord’s work aright, and it had been shown 
him that those whom he was persecuting were in 
the right, and that conscience was pricking him 
all the time. The Lord entered at the moment 
when he had learned the impossibility of really 
praising God by serving Him in accordance with 
what he had been taught, and the Lord made 
him cease to kick against the pricks, and sent 
him forth to preach that gospel which he had 
persecuted, and required him to do it at once, 
and at once he set himself to the task. No 
wonder that he could feel that, if any man in 
the world was ever called, he certainly was called 
to this ministry. There were others, no doubt, 
who had been called, there were other Apostles 
who had received the same conversion as was 
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given to himself, but there was no other in so 
marvellous a way, no other in the midst of the 
great sin he was committing, no other with such 
a gracious, such a marvellous forgiveness of the 
past sins. He felt that his position was, as 
it were, unique, and so he declares that his 
conversion overrides every other consideration 
in his mind. He had received his orders direct 
from the Master of the Church who called him 
into His service. He must preach the gospel, 
whether he did it with his whole will or whether 
he still retained some clingings of the old 
attachment to the religion in which he was 
born and brought up. Anyhow, he must preach 
the gospel, willingly or unwillingly, for a 
burden had been laid upon him ; and, whatever 
else he must do, he must at least do that. He 
was called and sent, and woe to him if he 
preached not the gospel given him to preach. 
This peculiar characteristic of his call ani- 
mated him throughout his whole career. He 
was practically spurred on with the thought 
that the Lord had laid His hands on him in 
the midst of his sinful course of life—a sinful 
course of life which, on looking back on it, 
he saw to be wicked. The call was of such a 
character that his conscience could never refuse 
the demand which it made upon it, for woe to 
him if he preached not the gospel. He had the 
right—and he claimed it—to have the support 
of the Church whilst he was doing that 
great task ; but whether he received such sup- 
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port or not, the command was clear, the call 
was definite, and there was no stooping from 
it. Whenever the door was opened he was 
ever doing this work. He always held that 
that was a renewal of his call. There was 
the door and to him had been made the sum- 
mons. He could not turn away; the oppor- 
tunity was in itself of the nature of a fresh 
demand on him. The fact that he could 
preach the gospel here or there, or wherever 
else it lay in his path to do so, was enough for 
him. He was called, and he must obey the 
call. “For if I do this thing willingly,” he 
said, “ I have a reward.” His Heavenly Master, 
the Lord Jesus, whose life had been so con- 
spicuously shown to him, his Heavenly Master 
was calling him, was repeating the call at every 
turn in his life, and when any such a renewal 
came to him of the offer, the door was opened 
and he felt he must pass in. 

In these days it is plain that the Lord is 
calling all Christian nations to evangelise the 
whole world. But above all is the call made to 
us, the people of the Church of England. If there 
is a door open for other nations and for other 
Churches to do the work, most assuredly there 
is a special door open for us. We have oppor- 
tunities beyond any that are given to any other 
Christian peoples. We have opportunities that 
cannot be mistaken, and we have facilities for 
doing this work given to us in the greatest 
abundance, and given to us in far greater 
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abundance than it is given to any other, 
Our trade, our commerce, our position as a 
nation stands quite unrivalled, and seems as 
it were to establish a special call upon us that 
we should use all these opportunities aright. 
We cannot turn away from the summons. It 
is to us that this summons is especially made, 
it is to us that the Lord is saying, “Go, 
preach the gospel to all nations.” If Eng- 
land is the richest country in the world, what 
is the purpose for which this remarkable wealth 
has been showered upon us? What Christian 
can say of that which can be bestowed on the 
Lord’s service but that, therefore, this is the 
way to use our wealth. Our power extends 
over a larger portion of the surface of the globe 
than that of any other nation, Other nations 
have power, no doubt, as well as we, but not so 
widely extended, and their different parts are 
not in such real concert with one another. 
Why is it that God has given us this position ? 
Why is it that we, at the very time when the 
whole world is assuredly revealed to us as it 
never was before—that we can talk of the 
Empire of the King of England? What 
is this but the work of the Providence of 
God, what is this but an opportunity for 
fulfilling the will of that Providence ? 

How is all this to be employed in the 
service of the Providence of God that gave 
it? How but by spreading the knowledge 


of His name wherever our influence can 
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reach? Are we not responsible for the souls 
of many who could be brought within the 
range of the gospel if only we would under- 
take to call them? If St. Paul considered 
himself to have received so special a mission, 
is there less reason that we should feel that we 
have a special mission in the service of the 
Lord? He has marked us out in every way 
which fits us for this part of the work. We 
can do more than any others if only we will. 
We can do more—we are they of whom the 
Lord said, ‘‘ Unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required.” 

I do not think we are altogether insensible 
to the call. I have heard leading statesmen 
say that they could not conceive of any other 
purpose which made such a demand upon us 
for fulfilling it as the purpose imposed upon 
us by God Himself, that of making known 
the Lord our Saviour to all whom we can reach. 
We do try in various ways to make our 
influence the influence of justice and peace. 
We do try where we go to govern as Christians. 
But is it to stop there? We must acknowledge 
the Lord the Saviour of us all. We know 
what the gospel has been to us—what a treasure. 
How shall we justify the position we have 
occupied at the Judgment Day, if no spiritual 
results have come from our labour in the use of 
that special gift which the Lord has given to 
us? When all the history of this world at 
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the last day is laid open before the great 
tribunal, when the Judge of all shall pro- 
nounce sentence upon not only individuals but 
upon nations, churches, and upon all people, 
and we are asked, ‘“‘ What have you done with 
the wonderful gifts that God has bestowed 
upon you in such abundance, have you done 
more than others as the gifts bestowed on you 
were greater than all those given to the rest 
of the nations?” what sentence will then be 
passed ? 

Can we sit down and neglect all this work 
simply because we cannot stir up within our- 
selves anything to correspond to the Lord’s 
special blessings so bestowed, anything to 
show the gratitude we owe to Him who died 
for us, who still has a demand on our services ? 
How can we show we have any sense of what 
we know and learn unless we be conspicuous 
before all nations for the zeal and perseverance, 
for the heartfelt devotion, which marks the great 
work of bringing all unbelievers within the hear- 
ing of the teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
We ought not to take up this simply as if it 
were one amongst many calls to which we are 
summoned now. It is a great call that is made 
on us, especially made upon us because of the 
position that has been given to us, especially 
made upon us because of the opportunities 
that are perpetually opening up before us, 
There is no sign anywhere that the Lord 
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has any purpose to cut us short in our posi- 
tion in the world. There is no sign any- 
where that the means we possess for this great 
work will not be continued in the Providence 
of God. ‘There is no sign that any others can 
do the work—that work that we assuredly can 
do. We can reach the heathen over all the 
world better than any. We have that clear 
knowledge of how the Lord Jesus called us, 
that enables us to press His message upon all 
our fellow-men. We have men that are capable 
of doing this work if they are sent forth to do it. 

With this picture of the world as it is now 
being governed by the Providence of Almighty 
God, is it possible we can see and not be stirred 
within ourselves ? If there was ever a time when 
men should be deeply moved by the sense of 
what the Lord is doing, if there ever was a 
time when one nation more than any other 
was especially marked for the task, surely it 
is on this very day. It is on this day 
we should rise with keenness and energy, 
and with a sense that we are responsible, 
and that if our Church be indeed a branch 
of the Great Church—the Body of Christ— 
and if we can fairly claim that we belong 
to the Church He founded, then to the 
whole of the Christians that belong to our 
race there should be at such a time as this the 
command to awake and be doing, for the Lord 
is calling us to awake and be doing. It is 
His voice that you hear. It is His hand you 
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message is sent to you. Can you stand idle and 
disregard it? Itseemsto me that it is impossible 
to exaggerate the clearness of what the Lord is 
saying to our Church by the unmistakable acts 
of His Providence in the world. It seems to me 
impossible to believe that a nation that has been 
made so singularly a representative of the bless- 
ings He gives to man should be deaf to the 
demands which He imposes with these blessings, 
“Go and preach the gospel to all men and to 
all nations.” Go and preach the gospel. The 
Lord is sending you, and you are certain to 
receive the blessing of Him who sends you. 

So I pray you, as this day has been appointed 
for intercession for foreign missions, let us take 
care that our hearts are not deaf to the summons 
which is made to us all by the appointment of 
this day for the purpose of putting before our 
minds what it is that God is saying to us now. 
He calls, He sends us forward, and let us not be 
neglectful of His voice and His guidance. Let 
us not be so blind as not to see what are His 
purposes, and when we see, let us act upon this 
plain resolution and do what He desires us to 
do, for it is with us as it was with St. Paul, 
“Woe be to us if we preach not the gospel.” 
Woe to us if we neglect so great acall. We 
have received this blessing from the Lord, and 
let us not be deaf to His wonderful and gracious 
voice, for He loves us and there is no other love 
like His, Assuredly it is His love that calls 
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us—us particularly—to this work, and His call 
will not fail to carry us on to great success. 
His call will not fail to make us know that if we 
are not too sluggish to understand it, the Lord 
will recognise all our labours and carry them on 


by His own Almighty power. 


SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
ON THE EDUCATION BILL 


December 4, 1902. 


My Lords,—I have listened with the closest 
attention to what has fallen from the noble 
Farl,* and I do not question at all the ability 
with which he has advocated his view of this 
Bill. I have complaints to make against the 
Bill myself, and some of them relate to points 
which he considers give no ground for com- 
plaint. The main purposes of this Bill do not 
appear to be questioned at all, in this House at 
any rate, and I think with very good reason. 
For the main purposes of the Bill are, in the 
first place, the establishment of a uniform sys- 
tem, which shall handle all the different branches 
of education on one thoroughly consistent plan ; 
in the second place, the introduction of what 
has been a deficiency in our system for a longer 
time than I like to think of—that is, the 
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organisation of secondary education; and, in 
the third place, to redress an injustice of which 
the Church has complained for some time— 
namely, that the burden put upon her sup- 
porters is not fair. The subscribers to the 
Church schools everywhere find themselves in 
this position, They have to pay subscriptions 
for their own schools, which could not be main- 
tained without subscriptions, and they have also 
to pay rates for Board schools. I think it is 
very difficult to maintain that that is just. The 
rates paid for the schools constitute a demand 
upon all alike, and whether a man approves of 
the school or not he has to pay. Nevertheless, 
he may be asked for a very considerable sum 
over and above the rates to support those 
schools which he thinks not only the right sort 
of schools, but absolutely indispensable. 

The position of the voluntary schools stands 
upon this ground. The country will not have 
education without religious instruction. It has 
been tried under auspices that surely would have 
carried such a system if the country had been 
willing to accept it. The Colonial Secretary 
has told us how he tried it in a place where 
there was more hope of its succeeding than 
anywhere else in England. He tried it in 
Birmingham. He thought the just thing was 
to exclude religious instruction, about which 
there is so much difference of opinion, and to 
have secular schools only, but he found that his 
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supporters would have nothing to do with such 
a method. He was not defeated by the Church, 
but largely by those who are and have been all 
along the opponents of the Church, and he was 
obliged to give up that theory simply by finding 
that the country would not support him, and 
that his own adherents would not support him. 
For that reason, as he publicly stated, he finds 
no difficulty in retaining office in a Government 
which did not adopt his view upon that matter, 
and does not now propose to adopt it. 

The aim of the Bill I do not think any one 
will question for a moment to be a great and 
noble aim. It aims at making a consistent 
system of our education, and without such a con- 
sistent system our education must necessarily be 
bad. You cannot have a really good system of 
education unless all the different portions of it 
are so co-ordinated that the efficiency of the 
whole shall be derived from the efficiency of 
every part. Schools at the bottom of the scale 
ought to be in proper relation to the schools 
above them, and you can only get that to work 
thoroughly well if you put them both under 
one authority. The system set up by this Bill 
aims at doing that. 

Further, this Bill aims at organising secondary 
education. Again and again in this House have 
I joined with others in pressing on the Govern- 
ment that our secondary education ought to 
receive attention, and that we were doing damage 
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by leaving it without organisation. The neces- 
sity of organisation has at last been proved by 
unmistakable proofs—namely, that the authori- 
ties charged with the lower education have been 
driven by the position in which they found 
themselves to encroach upon the secondary 
education which stood next above them. The 
noble Earl complains that, although there is 
provision made for secondary education, it is quite 
inadequate. Well, on that point I am in con- 
siderable agreement with the noble Earl. I say 
unhesitatingly, that if I had the drawing up of 
the Bill I should go considerably further in the 
direction of dealing with secondary education 
than the Bill does. On the other side, you must 
remember that things must have a beginning, and 
you very often gain—I am not sure you do 
not gain considerably in this case—by feeling 
your way. There is nothing better, as a first 
step, than to appoint a body to deal with second- 
ary education in such a manner as to put it in 
harmony with elementary education. The noble 
Earl has said that we should do much better if 
we moved a little faster. As I have been saying 
so for the last thirty years in this House, I think 
that I can hardly object to what the noble Earl 
has said. 

The third purpose of the Bill appears to be 
the rectifying of an injustice which has hitherto 
been inflicted on the supporters of the voluntary 
schools by compelling them to perform the 
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double labour of supporting their own schools, 
which were a necessity, and of supporting the 
kinds of schools which they did not themselves 
want. There has been an attempt made to 
redress this injustice, and I do not know that 
any better mode could have been adopted than 
that of putting the additional expenditure on 
the rates. Meanwhile, what has the country 
been doing? It has been quietly watching. 
Many of the clergy in a very impoverished con- 
dition have been spending their money freely, 
with severe self-sacrifices made by themselves 
and by their families, to provide what they 
found to be a necessary instrument in their 
hands for the discharge of their duty to the 
children of their flocks. The sacrifices which 
the clergy have made now for very many years, 
and are still making, seem to me to have received 
very inadequate consideration from either side 
interested in the Bill. They have spent freely 
of their substance for the discharge of a great 
Church duty, and they have now the satisfaction 
of knowing that this sacrifice has not been in 
vain, and that the instruction of the children of 
their own people is no longer to rest so largely 
upon the uncertainty of voluntary subscriptions, 
but is to be put on the stable ground of authorised 
national payment. 

But the condition made is that, meanwhile, 
the supporters of the schools hitherto main- 
tained by public subscriptions shall still be 
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called upon for public subscriptions to maintain 
the buildings and to repair them, It is not a 
very fair mode of dealing with the matter. 
Voluntary subscriptions will still be wanted, and 
I am not sure, as the Bill stands, that they will 
not be wanted even more than hitherto, because 
many of these voluntary schools, in consequence 
of the difficulty of obtaining the subscriptions 
that they need, have become seriously dilapidated, 
and many of them have found themselves on 
the verge of bankruptcy. After all, this demand 
that they should be responsible not only for 
maintaining the buildings as they are, but also 
for carrying out any orders they may receive 
for improving them, does not seem a very 
adequate way of redressing the injustice of 
which our subscribers are perpetually making 
complaint. It is certainly hard, because they 
do not feel that they can keep up subscriptions 
at the same rate as they have hitherto done. 
We are grateful to the Government for bringing 
in a Bill which will make all this a little easier 
to them. But it is not very easy for some of 
your Lordships to realise what the school is to 
the clergyman of the parish. It is one of the 
means of dealing with the children who are as 
much his charge as the grown-up persons. He 
is the religious instructor of all the children of 
the Church, whether of one age or another, 
and he will sacrifice very much indeed in order 
to discharge his duty. Among those who have 
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done their utmost to maintain these religious 
schools there are not a few who have done it, 
as far as it goes, at the cost of considerable 
deprivation to themselves and to their families, 
There are not a few who have been crippled in 
the necessary expenditure for the education of 
their own children. Not a few have felt that 
they were come upon evil times, and while this 
demand has been made upon them, there have 
been at the same time operating quite different 
causes which do not belong to our present sub- 
ject at all. Their incomes have terribly dimin- 
ished. I know parish after parish where the 
clergyman, with an income which is utterly 
insufficient to live upon and to educate his 
children, has been very seriously crippled in 
resources by the fact that he could not, in the 
presence of God, sacrifice the children of his 
flock, by neglecting to do all in his power to 
give them such instruction as the Church has 
charged him to give. The relief, of course, 1s 
great as far as it goes; but it does not go very 
far if we are still to be begging all round for 
money to keep the buildings in repair and to 
make such improvements as the thorough eff- 
ciency of education requires. I think that in 
this respect the Church is right in raising the 
complaint that the Bill is doing something, but 
is not doing nearly as much as it ought. The 
conscientious man, put down in a parish where 
there are so many claims, where his charges 
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must of necessity be a drain on all the income 
that he gets, and without the means of doing 
his work as his conscience bids him do in God’s 
sight, feels that the infliction is very often a 
cruel one; and I do not think that it has been 
sufficiently recognised. There are no doubt many 
of the laity who understand something of it, and 
they bestir themselves to enter into the feelings 
of the clergymen; but they can never know 
what the clergy know full well—how dreadful is 
the pressure to which the poorer clergy are sub- 
ject in this matter. I do not deny that it is a 
great relief for the schools to be upon the rates, 
because, instead of their being supported on an 
uncertain, fluctuating basis, they are to be sup- 
ported by the action of the law. It is a great 
relief, but I doubt whether many in either 
House of Parliament are aware how insufficient 
it seems to have that relief on the conditions 
now made. You cannot handle a Bill of this 
sort without looking to such questions as these. 
You cannot put aside all these considerations 
simply because it is not your business to provide 
for what is wanted. You cannot leave these 
considerations altogether out of sight. I believe 
that the Bill is a very great step in advance. I 
believe that it will greatly improve the secular 
education. I agree with much that has fallen 
from the noble Earl opposite on the inadequacy 
of the provision for secondary education of all 
forms and types. I am ready to admit—I fully 
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believe that the aim of the Bill, though, in my 
judgment, not adequately pursued, is honestly 
pursued. The Bill is an honest and statesman- 
like measure, and I hope your Lordships, in 
spite of any objections that may be made, will, 
nevertheless, pass it into law, and let us see how 
it will act when it begins to work. 


Immediately after this speech the Archbishop was overcome 
by the weakness from which he never recovered. -Next 
day the following words were spoken on his behalf by 
the Bishop of Winchester. 


I had the privilege this morning of speak- 
ing to the Archbishop upon the subject of 
this Bill and of his speech last night, and he 
desired me to say this—that had not physical 
weakness prevented, he desired to have concluded 
his speech by a very earnest appeal to all those 
whom his words might reach—the managers, 
clerical and lay alike, and all those who are in- 
terested in the voluntary schools which are still 
connected with the Church—that it should be 
one of their primary and foremost efforts when 
this Bill becomes law to see that no hardship 
is inflicted thereby upon Nonconformists. We 
have all along desired—those who take a lead in 
Church matters—that facilities of every kind 
should be given for the removal of every possible 
Nonconformist grievance that is removable in 
our parishes. But the most rev. Primate desired 
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that the last words of his speech should be such 
an appeal on behalf of those who, while not be- 
longing to our church, are as entitled to their 
religious convictions as any of ourselves, any of 
your Lordships, any of those who are sending 
their children to a Church school, being them- 
selves Churchmen ; and to beg that every possible 
endeavour might be made by us who are respon- 
sible in these schools for removing difficulties 
wherever that can possibly be done. 
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